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HAT do you want to 

W save up a lot of 

money for? You'll never 
need the stuff. 

Why, just think of all 
the wonderful, wonderful 
things you can do with- 
out money. Things like— 
well, things like— 

On second thought, you’d better keep on saving, 
chum. Otherwise you're licked. 





For instance, how are you ever going to build that 
Little Dream House, without a trunk full of moolah? 
You think the carpenters are going to work free? 
Or the plumbers? Or the architects? Not those lads. 
‘They’ve been around. They’re no dopes. 


And how are you going to send that kid of yours 
to college, without the folding stuff? Maybe you 








think he can work his way through by playing the 
flute. If so, you're crazy. (Only three students 
have ever worked their way through college by 
playing the flute. And they had to stop eating for 
four years.) 









And how are you going to do that world-traveling 
you’ve always wanted to do? Maybe you think you 
can stoke your way across, or scrub decks. Well, 
that’s no good. I’ve tried it. It interferes with ship- 









Money IsN7 EVERYTHING- 


(oR 1s 177) 


BY GROUCHO MARX 


board romances. 


So—all seriousness aside—you'd better keep on 
saving, pal. 





Obviously the best way is by continuing to buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds—through the Payroll Plan. 


They’re safe and sound. Old Uncle Sam personally 
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guarantees your investment. And he never fobbed 
off a bum [.0.U. on anybody. 


You get four bucks back for every three you put 
in. And that ain’t hay, alfalfa, or any other ficld- 
grown product. 





Millions of Americans—smart cookies all—have 
found the Payroll Plan the easiest and best way 
to save. 

So stick with the Payroll Pian, son—and you 
can’t lose. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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Twenty Years After 
/ 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
HIS week the federal loyalty check begins. In re- chance to defend their records. Nor are they punished 


sponse to President Truman’s order, backed by beyond loss of jobs when they are found guilty. I say 
$11,000,000 voted in Congress, 1,900,000 em- this in fairness to the government; but | 
ees of the executive agencies and departments will disingenuous and dangerous the notion, frequently ad- 


sply the government with fresh fingerprints and in- vanced these days by persons who call themselves liberal, 


repudiate as 


xation about their records and connections. Each that the restrained procedures used in Washington some- 


rtment or agency is responsible for assembling the how justify the loyalty check itself and the purposes be- 
J I c ‘ ‘ / i ‘ 


1 


about its own workers, but the facts will be ex- hind it. 


for evidence of disloyalty by the Civil Service On the contrary, the government of the United States 


mmission, the FBI, and other federal intelligence of- has no excuse whatsoever for carrying out a purge on 
-;. In doubtful cases a full inquiry will be made b the scale promised, with or without safeguards The ruth- 
- FBI and the findings reported to the head of the less measures of repression employed in Eastern Europe 
partment in which the suspect is employed. The de- are viewed with profound disapproval in W ishington: 
itment head may suspend the employee in question, those in Palestine have been tactfully ignored. But 1 
+ the case will be passed upon by a departmental! re- would suggest that the mild repressions now being car 

board and also, in case of an appeal, by a three- ried into effect in Washington are less defensible th 


man federal board of re- 


w whose decision will be 


Te 


either. This country is not 





in revolution; it is not in 






the grip of civil disorder 


' 









This, broadly, is the set- The government is not 


up Compared with the 
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mmary methods used to 
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agiscernibie in the country, 


ot out disloyalty in many 





it 1s to the right. The Com- 








foreign lands—including 
everal safely remote from ! 
e Russian sphere—the , \ are neither more num ef 
rethods to be applied in 
ashington are manifestly 
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ioderate. By way of con- 
rast, I call the reader's at 
ention to the details of 
ritish military rule in | Se ; As xplain the instituti 

uestine, presented by Lil- oe 8) ; rganized system of thought 
ic Shultz on a later page. 
n Amefica persons sus- 
ected of subversive polit- 
kal views are not arrested 
r imprisoned. They are not 
ven dismissed from gov- 
rament jobs without being 


o - , 7 .? ° 
én at least a technical 
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The NATIOD 


demn it, though the loyal followers of Stalin have do, 
their best to rob such defenders of valid arguments, B 
the record of recent political dismissals shows how cathy 
lic and elastic is the federal definition of disloyalty. Th 
recent announcement that ten more persons had bee 
ousted from the State Department included an offic 
estimate that 831 workers had been dismissed as politic 
“suspects’’ from the government service as a whole; thi 
before the mew check had even begun. How many 9 
them were suspected of communism was not mentioned 
but the State Department made no pretense that tig 
twenty persons so far ousted from its staff were eve 
supposed to be Communists. They were dropped, it said 
for “security reasons,” without further specification. 

It is a fact widely known in Washington that of th 
first ten dismissed several had no idea what charges ha 
been brought against them. Some of them are likely t 
take their cases into court. I. F. Stone reported in PA 
on July 2 an astonishing conversation with Assistang 
Secretary of State Peurifoy, the official handling the de 
partment purge. A few lines are worth reprinting: 


{He} did not think the ten were Communists, nor 
did he think more than a few might be called fellow. 
travelers, but he was dubious about their associations. . 
When I asked whether they would be told the evidence 
against them, he said they would not. When I asked 
whether they would be given a statement of specific al- 
legations against them, he said no. ... 


In other words, even under the methods applied i 
stable and comfortably conservative America, govera 
ment employees are losing their jobs on charges whic! 
are never specified and are thus impossible to disprove. 

And while the departments rid themselves of sus) 
the federal courts carry through trials which are 
viously political in purpose, whatever legal bases may be 
found. The conviction of the Communist Gerhart Eisler 
for passport fraud was no doubt technically justificd 
He did use a fictitious name, and he did conceal his po! 
ical affiliation to get out of France and into the Unite 
States in 1941. The jury ignored the fact that every 
hunted Communist attempting to escape the Gestapo and 
the Vichy police did the same thing if he could. The 
recent case of the Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee raised 
other technical issues, but it was decided on similarly 
political grounds, An analysis of the trial by I. F. Stone, 
who discussed the Marzani conviction in The Nation on 
July 12, will appear in an early issue. Essentially, for all 
their legal differences, these cases are of a piece. They 
are clearly part of a sweeping attack by the government 
on Communist and left groups; the law is invoked wher 
other, simpler methods are lacking. 


On August 23, 1927, Sacco and Vanzetti died in th¢ 
electric chair, and American justice proved how low 
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August 23, 1947 


ti-alien 


could sink under the weight of anti-radical, an 
emotion. Before he died, Vanzetti, in a letter 
said: ‘What I wish more than all else in this last hour of 
and our fate may 
tremendous lesson to the forces of freedom so that our 
sutiering and death will not have been in vain.” Today, 
on this twentieth anniversary of his death, we must bit- 
ledge that Vanzetti’s wish has not been ful- 
filled. The seem to have been de- 

bilized, while small men in office exploit the whipped- 
up fears of Congressmen and voters. So far hysteria has 
not swept the country into the extremes of Palmer's “red 
and the Lusk committee—and the conviction of 


to a friend, 
. S@rve as a 


avony ts that our case 


a knc W 


“forces of freedom’ 


raids” 


the two Italian Anarchists. But we are well on the way. 


The Shape of Things 


MUFTI ON DOWN 
} 


for the sudden outburst of att 


ARAB LEADERS FROM THE 


isclaum responsibility acks 
1 Jews that seemed likely last week to add the horrors 
inter-communal slaughter to the rigors of police rule 

1 Palestine. The Mufti characteristically blamed the 
Jews for his followers’ violence. But Arab leaders in 
Palestine seemed puzzled by the ugly — and have 
ied, some at the risk of their lives, tc 
ttacks and avoid provocative statements. The decision 
of Haganah to punish the Arabs responsible for the 
killings was itself ill-advised in spite of British failure 
to do so. However scrupulous the Jewish forces intended 
to be, their counter-attacks inevitably took on the aspect 
of reprisals rather than police action. And, also in- 
evitably, they killed several innocent Arabs who hap- 
pened to get in the way of their bombs. As this is 
written, the violence seems to have simmered down. 
Whether the Moslem feast days provided merely tempo- 
listraction or the judgment of sober leaders of both 


) prevent continued 


roe + 


rafy Gist 
groups has actually prevailed, the next few days will 
show. One thing is certain. Communal warfare can only 
damage the political hopes of Jews and Arabs alike. 
While it reflects no particular credit on the British, its 
chief result will be to convince the world—and espe- 
cially the United Nations—that the two peoples cannot 
safely be left to rule themselves. So obvious is this that 
some leaders in both groups have hinted at “outside” — 
meaning British—instigation. But no evidence has ap- 
peared to back up the insinuation. A more likely ex- 
planation is the all-pervading tension of a country living 
under tight police control while its ultimate fate remains 
suspended somewhere between Geneva and Lake Success 
» 
INDIA’S NEW DAWN CAME UP LIKE THUNDER 
last week in a fashion which must have set a-wagging 
many a grizzled head among the disciples of the late 
Mr. Kipling. This was to have coes expected. An 
empire was dying in chaos: two new states were being 





born to a violent heritage they were 1/1 equipped to cope 
with. But now that the rioting has subsided it is possible 


to bring this advent of India’s indepen lence into clearer 


perspective. England has left India with no tfs and buts 


and without the shame of a colonial war, Other empires 
might take note. Two Indias have emerged without the 
horrors of the civil war which a few months ago seemed 
probable. Credit must go to England's statesmen and to 
to the Labor ! Mount- 


India’s statesmen: ere anc 


that the 


batten, to Gandhi and Nehru. The problems 
new governments face are vast —! as Shiva Rao 
points out in his article on page 179. They are problems 


of food, 
administration, of introducing new methods of agricul- 


of the reorganization of a papi system of 
ture and industry. They are sn ems Of vested interests, 
both political and economic, and of bringing to realiza- 
tion the ideals of social justice for which many of India’s 
leaders have fought. But they are now India’s problems, 
and for the first time India has a chance to solve them 
Let no friends of freedom become impatient if the pro- 
and arduous. 


cess 1s Slow 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ¢ HAIRM. AN OF A 


political party has only one function that we know of 
to win votes for the ticket—by organization, by personal 
standing, by persuasion, and “f strategy. This simple 


fact makes a mystery of 
toward Clinton P. An 
cratic hierarchy. 


; , 
the President's apparent leaning 
a a ‘ 
7 #1, a+ ® oe 
erson for that post in 


} , ; > 
q = al, . ) : ~~ a oe 
As airector ofr Me i¥4s campaign, to 


i 
' 

succeed the ap Robert E. Hannegan, Mr. Anderson 

would bring to the party the gift of the Solid South, 

which ts ho like presenting a quart of milk to Elsie 


al ~ - sabes ae egies } } 
ine Cow. Where Democr ratic vores are soreiy necued, we 


cannot see Mr. Anderson as the n to get them. Voters 


who resented price control will sad more appeal among 
Republicans, he ) really killed OPA, than in Mr. Ander- 
son, who as Secretary of Agriculture merely undermined 


it. Proponents of the Taft-Hartley labor act will not be 

wooed from the party that pushed it through Congress 

by a Cab 

sign it. 
é 


] 1 +h. DP 


. 
binet mem ber who only urged the President to 


And those who want an inequitable tax bill will 
} 


? 
the Lact eb ven if the 
tneir OCS wei. CVO Gh me 


man who 


regard the Republicans as 


Democratic campaign 
their view on the subject. In short, Anderson would win 


. 
hare 
ea snares 


- ’ 

’ h.- 

Is puoted Dy a 
7 


over a few conservatives, while among trade unionists 
and liberals his appointment would have the rousing 
effect of a tepid w ashrag. Hannegan may be no more 


than the Missouri i politician that Harold Ickes so often 
along with his 
} 


and so unflatteringly paints him, but 
assistant, Gael urged on t 


dent a legislative program for housing, lower prices, and 
: 
; 
i 


Sullivan, he constanily the Presi- 


unhampered trade unionism. He had the political sense 


to know what his fellow-Missourian had better recall— 


that when the country wants to buy tory government 


rackage., 


- . . t, aolloat ~~ } £)\1.3 
prefers it in the reliable Grand Old 








LOADING THE THIRTEEN MEMBERS OF THE 
Brink family into a 1931l-model car, Los Angeics County 
of ls recently started the clan on the long road back to 
sartlesville, Oklahoma. For weeks Ma Brink had held 


out against returning to Oklahoma, for the family, after 
five years’ sojourn, had acquired legal residence in Califor- 
nia, But the county officials, with a vast experience in such 
cases, finally “induced” the Brinks to leave with the prom- 
isc of four new tires and tubes, a new battery, a tail light, 
and a connecting rod for the jalopy. With characteristic 
canniness, the officials refused to give the Brinks a lump 
sum for expenses en route, but arranged that they should 
receive small stipends from other welfare agencies 
along the line of march. No sooner had the Brinks ar- 
rived in Oklahoma than the welfare officials there dis- 
claimed responsibility, on the ground, of course, that the 
Brinks were now legal residents of California. At last 
report the Brinks were headed westward again on High- 
way 66, made famous in “The Grapes of Wrath.” The 
first case of its kind to occur since the war, the Brink 
story was treated in the Los Angeles press in a mannet 
calculated to serve notice that the lush days of war-time 
prosperity were over. Somewhat out of practice in the 
fine art of shuffling relief cases back and forth across 
state lines, the Los Angeles welfare officials are obviously 
preparing for the period of stress and strain that lies 
ahead. Let future historians note the saga of the Brinks 
and their eleven children as the first adumbration of 
" of 19—! 
+ 

THE LIVELY FEUD THAT HAS DEVELOPED 
in the ranks of the Republican Party in Oregon shows 
how sharply the public-power issue cuts across party 
lines in the Northwest. Guy Cordon, the senior Senator 
from Oregon, is a conservative Republican who acquired, 
in his long service under Charles MeNary, an appreciation 
of the vital part played by public power in the develop- 
ment of the Northwest. Carrying the fight for the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration budget in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, Senator Cordon finally succeeded in rounding up 
commitments for a quite adequate appropriation. It now 
develops, however, that this compromise was sabotaged, 
at the zero hour, by a fellow Oregonian and Republican, 
Representative Lowell Stockman of Pendleton. After Sen- 
ate and House conferees, including both Cordon and 
Stockman, had agreed on the compromise proposal, 
Stockman finally joined forces with New York’s John 
Taber in the coalition that eliminated appropriations for 
the McNary-LaGrande transmission line, the Detroit- 
Eugene line, the Eugene-Reedsport line, the Reedsport- 
Coos Bay line, and the Goldendale-Detroit line. Indig- 
nant over this betrayal, Senator Cordon has placed the 
blame for “‘a thoroughly inadequate budget” for Bonne- 
ville squarely on Stockman. As a result, it seems likely 
that the Second Congressional District in Oregon will 


have a new Representative in 1948. 


the “hard times 

















The NATION 
THE ARMY'S CIVIL AFFAIRS DIVISION ALMOST fis meri 
made a terrible mistake. It almost produced “All My ff Thea 
Sons,” a Communist play, for native audiences in Ger. J -2 opp 
many, Austria, and Japan. How did the army find out J as vil 
“All My Sons’’ was 2 Communist play? A. H. Soren- to f 
son, national commander of the Catholic War Veterans, > ny 
said it was in a telegram to Secretary of War Kenneth ¢ he ¢ 
Royall. How did Mr. Sorenson find out the play wa; in 
Communist? It was so classed by one of his organization’; Id. 
ficid investigators who took in the show and prepared a ribu 
résumé of it. Mr. Sorenson himself “is too busy to go to jout 
the theater.’’ He is also too busy, it seems, to read the mpan 
New York drama critics, They banded together last win- cual 
ter to name “All My Sons” the best production of the tary 
season. Obviously a knavish lot—Atkinson, Bar: — 
Mantle, and the rest: here was a play about a war profitcer It sex 
who shoots himself, and they didn’t recognize it—or Bad cult 
chose not to recognize it—as Communist propaganda, nuary 
Well, accounts have been settled. In response to Mr. rh th 
Sorenson's protest the army has reexamined its decision ality 
and concluded, in the words of one of its spokesmen, almg 
“that we were a little off base.” Signals off! The show see th 
must not go on! Anybody got a good play about a war- icize the 
profiteer who dies of coronary thrombosis and goes to Bing for 
heaven? t the 
The Pleasant Boomerang 
fe) 
HE panic in Hollywood at the announcement 

g bee new British import tax of 75 per cent on An 
can films must have surprised a great many Americins 
who weren't aware of the fact, though some say it is just 
a Hollywood theory, that the American film industry has F TE 
been making only enough in this country to cover ex: Janei 
penses, in spite of record attendance (now on the de at pr 
cline), and has been getting its profits mainly from § ‘sence ¢ 
British rentals. It will be a blow, particularly to anti- and shor 
British isolationists, to discover that even that great pri- ff sati-clim 
vate enterprise, American Daydream, Inc., has been de- ff politicall 
pendent for support on Great Britain, of all countrics, # ™fe po 

One can’t help feeling that hurt pride as well as the J vided ev 
prospect of a flat pocket-book played a part in the rc The i 
action of the American film industry. Eric Johnston's § 4visers 
statements have been marked by a sense of injury, and § treaty fe 
the action of the “big eight” canceling further ship- J ‘rms of 
ments of movies to Britain indefinitely—which will have § Countries 
no effect for six months—was clearly a case of over- J Monroe 
response. It must have been a shock to them to discover J aggre 
that the British public had not even rioted, let alone ff «ase. At 
thrown out the Socialist government, at the prospect of fy the C 
being deprived of American films. On the contrary, whea of these 
the London Evening News took a poll of the man inf Dut in th 
the street, only two out of twenty interviewed said they J * Peso’s: 


preferred American to British pictures, and of the othess This i 
“nearly all were agreed that the loss of the majority of Feutcly wi 
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LMOST 1 merican second-feature 


rubbish would be a good thing 


ater operators and film producers in Great Britain 


I 
in Ger- pposed to a tariff of such proportions, for economic 
find out At the present rate of produc tion, it is not possi- 


Soren- 


eterans, nov 


to provide enough British films to take the place of 
imported from America, and the result would 
inetin ¢ ers and, as they point out, a 


The effect of 


e closing down of theat 


1 ° ‘ ° 
‘ay Wa in entertainment taxes. such a tariff 





zation’s iid, moreover, almost certainly be prejudicial to the 
pare ribution of British films in America. The government, 
fo g » doubt, will back down a bit, and the American film 
ead the panics ‘will calm down. A compromise will be 
ist Win: sched. And the whole episode may turn out to have a 
of the utary effect on the complacency with which Holly wood 
Bari ins Out “second-feature rubbish. 

Ol It seems justifiable to assume that the British move 


i cultural as well as economic motives. As long ago as 
lanuaty 16 Sir Stafford Cripps hinted that Britain might 
rb the importation of Hollywood films unless their 


lecision ality were improved. “I am certain there are millions 
esmecn filmgoers in this country,”” he said, “who are anxious 
e show see the best films from other countries, and I empha- 
a war ze the world ‘best.’ ’’ Sir Stafford was not merely speak- 
goes to Bing for himself. More than one observer has noted 


tion in British taste during 


there has been a revolu 


o 





ericans BY ROBERT 


a 
try has F THE United States delegation has its way at Rio de 
yer ex: Janeiro, a hypothesis only slightly less probable than 
he de at ———- pan-American gatherings, the current con- 
> from i feren ce on hemispheric defense will be long on plat tude 
> anti- §2ad short on achievement. The meeting itself ts both an 


at pri: Banti-climactic admission of our failure to quarantine a 


en de- Bp politically diseased Argentina and a vague promise of 
intrics, | More positive action at the conference to be held—pro- 
as the § vided everyone behaves well at Rio—at Bogota in January. 
the re: The intention of Secretary of State Marshall and his 
nston’s § 4dvisers is to limit the conference to the signing of a 
y, and treaty for which there is no compelling r need. By the 
ship- Fterms of various agreements di iting back to 1938 the* 
i have yantries of the hemisphere are alreac ly committed to the 


ther in cases 


over: § Monroe Doctrine, pledged to consult each othe 


: ' . eS 
ecnver i Of le OF mutual de 


aggression, and agreed on the princip 
alone § tense. And beyond these commitments they are all bound 


ect of | by the Charter of the United Nations. As a restatemen 


when §f of these aims a formal defense treaty can do no harm, 
tan in § Out in the matter of enforcement it is unlikely to make 
i they J peso’s worth of difference. 

others This is true even if the conference overrides, as it 


ity of Psurely will, 


cigettem wtinee, Bee tentetinns 60 -_ “ 
Argentine plan to invoke the same una 
g 





the years of trial. Whether as factor or result or both, 
3ritish film-making has been going through an exciting 
renaissance—it was described — 
ng article by Cyril Ray in Harper 
other things that the British wae a standard of t 


ina very interest- 
This means among 
heir own 
by which to judg ze the American product. 
The British deliberately export only the best of their 
films. It seems likely that any 
the present dispute will tend toward a similar dis 


compromise arrangement 


crimination in American films. And it is just possible 
that if our “‘second-feature rubbish” can no longer be 


palmed off on Britain, it won't seem worth while to make 
it just for Amer 

When Eric Johnston said self-righteously that th 
British should not expect to get a dollar's worth of films 


r 25 cents, an English movie critic retorted that “for 


ican consumption 


too long we have been paying a dollar for 25 cents 
Touche 
that the Attlee program 


worth of entertainment.” and so have we. Mr 





Johnston also said, ominously, 


on American films “may have set in motion a chain re- 


action which could blast the hope of all trade revival 
It could, on the contrary, set in mo- 
which—O 


Americans would be freed, by their British cousins, from 


around the world.” 


tion a chain reaction by 


ha —T ‘ vv 
DAPpy ironvy— 
ri d 


the torture of the other half of the double feature. 


sig Lining Up the Americas 


BENDINER 
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because the American proposal is little more effective 
t 


General Marshall favors action on the basis of a two 
thirds’ vote, which would be excellent were it not for the 
proviso that any mulitary action 
on those who voted for it. Since there is nothing to pre- 


vent any state from going to the aid of another even 


t 


see : m mnroerct } 
now, little is added by an understanding that tw S 
af th 1 mav ly + it they feel like i 
Cc 2€M1 may co so il Mey [eel lixe if, 
3 ‘ sf ~ 8. oe nr 
Underlyir ng the American reluctance to go beyond 


this instrument at the moment ts var shall’s failure to 


get a pet army project through Congress. I refer, of 
. > Dae 7 l,eA; "oO > me | ~ > 
urse, to the he for standardizing the military ma- 
chines of Latin America by furnishing them generously 
with our own surplus equipment. This was to have been 
+ ime. Decks fae sanleenidine « dabenes tomate anal 
it once Me DHasis for mm] remecniing a detense (rea and, 
+ + ! sc . = “ser . > men? 

1 the case of Argentina at least, 2 persuasive argument 


ubt that th C refus 


g. 
of Congress to act on he reasure has left the Secretar 
mae se tem + elie Bl. + — » & . } es 

tarking time and slightly the worse for embarrassment, 


for there can no longer be any question that he ts ar 








Byrnes, was spawned in the War Department while Mar- 
vas Chicf of Staff, and when the General succeeded 
Byrn Ss, ne was clearly told by Under Secretary Acheson 


that the State Department had no use for the scheme at 
all. Originally, Byrnes had favored it, but he was easily 
persuaded by Sprutile Braden, then Assistant Secretary, 
to oppose it on the basis not only of Argentina's un- 
trustworthiness but of the competition and jealousies it 
would arouse and the intolerable financial burden it 
would impose on states hardly able to sustain their poor 
economies as it was, without having to engage in an 
armament race. Except for General Hilldring, this view 
was unanimously held by top officials in the department, 
but Marshall brushed aside the arguments and, unknown 
to Braden, directed his representative on the coordinating 
committee for State, War, and Navy to give the plan 
his approval. The interdepartmental committee then 
made a sly effort to ease the scheme through Congress, 
deliberately trying to keep publicity to a minimum. It 
was at this point that Braden, already sorely tried, gave 
up in disgust, resigned, and declined a choice of posts 
that would conveniently have removed him to the other 


end of the world. 


HAT was Marshall's objective in formulating 
\X/ policy for Latin America? He was eager, in the 
first place, to resolve the whole nagging quarrel with 
Argentina, which was not only diverting him from the 
more critical problems of Europe and Asia but endanger- 
ing his Republican support in the Senate, where Van- 
denberg had long favored a rapprochement with Perén. 
Secondly, Marshall is still enough of an army man to see 
unity, at least in part, as a technical question of military 
synchronization. What good it would do us in an atomic 
or bacterial war to have Peru equipped with American 
M-1 rifles and Chile with American PT boats is entirely 
beyond me, but this would not be the first time that a 
future war had been planned with the last war's weapons. 
It is held in some quarters that the whole arms plan 
is directed against the Soviet Union and that the weapons 
would serve to suppress Communist movements in Latin 
America. This might well be the effect, but if it is the 
purpose, it leaves a great deal out of account. Aside 
from strengthening the comparatively rich, anti-yanqut, 
and at least semi-fascist Argentine at the expense of its 
weaker neighbors, it assumes that the Perén regime can 
be counted on to side automatically with the United 
States in a showdown with Russia. Such an assumption 
completely overlooks the role which the Argentines have 
assigned to themselves and which is not to be taken 
lightly, however short of the mark they may fall. 
Argentina today aspires to leadership, not merely of 
the Latin American countries, which would be nothing 
new, but of Latin countries everywhere. It sees itself as 
the center of a third bloc of nations, standing for ‘‘peace”’ 
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and holding the balance of power between the capita! 
dominated states of the Protestant world and the ( f fay 
munist-dominated states of the Soviet orbit. It was this Behan ; 
ambition, according to one of the keenest observ and f 
Argentine affairs, that lay behind the trip of Seiion ff succes 
Perén to Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, and the Vatican | Bogot 
—a trip that coincided with the “continental peace reso 
lution” circulated by Perén in this hemisphere. 
Delusions of grandeur? Perhaps. But megalomania ha; 
an important place in the political world, as Hitler ani 
Mussolini demonstrated, and it cannot be safely ignored 
The Communists of Argentina are not ignoring it in | 
case of Perén. Whatever he may say of them—he is i 
consistent on the subject—they fully support both 
Five-Year Plan for industry and his “peace” policy, 
they share his antipathy for the United States. Jo 



















Herling reports in the August issue of Harper's that th 1 
are even “urging an alliance between Perén’s labor { 
eration and the C. T. A. L., the hemisphere labor aie 
ganization run by Lombardo Toledano.” And in re! = 
the same writer says, the Argentine ambassador to } — 
cow recently went out of his way to express symp! wa 
with the views of Henry Wallace and to suggest ‘t!a: §- == 
Roosevelt's policy toward Russia had been far prefer: ‘ ntl 
to Truman’s.’’ Asked at a press conference wheth« de: 
believed an attempt would be made at Rio to ou'! Man} 
communism throughout the continent, Foreign Minister ” . 
Bramuglia replied, “Argentina, as a democratic nat s Py 
has no intention of outlawing communism.”’ I cite th _ 
incidents merely to indicate that Vandenberg and o emal « 
who would arm Argentina as an anti-Russian gestur crabad 
are putting their money on what is at best a highly er °°" * 
ratic entry. Neutrality and balance of power, not anti —P°"*! 'S 
Sovictism, are the keys to Argentine policy. : 4,000 
A much surer bet for combating communism would JP“P* 4 
be economic assistance, comprehensive and well-planned, F* ©°9 
for the entire southern continent—a Marshall plan for the R* ple. 
Americas. No one can take seriously President Truman Nizar 
remark that we have had such a plan for a century an “°** P! 
a half in the form of the Monroe Doctrine, and theff"42 & 
United States delegation has had considerable trouble in F* vusly 
its efforts to keep economic aid off the Rio agend:.F"="8¢ 2 
The Argentine delegate gleefully introduced it before lief"! dies 
had fairly stepped off the plame. Cuba, at this writin: F* out 
threatens to force inclusion in the treaty of a clause d'- be am 
adia’s in 


rected against “economic aggression,” meaning specii 
cally our own restrictive sugar quota. And at least thre 
other states favor an immediate economic conferenc 


esources, 


wobilized 


‘oyment, 

ECRETARY MARSHALL was statesman enoug): | P's Wit 
S see that the problems of Europe could not be solve.R*"* of « 
by piecemeal contributions and patchwork diplomacy fy Were 
It is not too much to expect him to apply the same rc: ———— 
soning to the south, Even from a strictly military poo§ SHIVA 
and the 


of view, a collection of poverty-stricken, jealous!y 

















adian union, have collected, during recent 


ent of democratic rule. They fought 
ey were paid well to do so; no high principles of liberty 
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iing states armed with American weapons would be 
f far less help to us in the ultimate catastrophe « f war 
in a continent equipped to supplement our industries 
Marshall may 


furnish its own adequate shipping. 


eed in postponing all economic discussion until the 
_e 
Bogota meeting, but it would come as no surprise in 


India Grapples 


BY 


OMORROW India will 
fledged dominions within the British Common- 
ealth. India proper will have a population of 

ut 290,000,000; Pak: 70,000,000. Some 
tes, like Hyderabad and Kashmir, have not yet declared 
ether they will join one of the new dominions or 
nain independent. Nehru has made it clear that re- 
egarded as an unfriendly act, and 
ntbatten has tried to persuade recalcitrant princes to 


split into two full- 


stan will have 


| to join will be r 
the wisdom of joining. 


Many of these princes are threatening to make nuts- 
s of themselves, as Nehru bluntly said a month ago. 
and the 
lete with the 


rmal declaration tomorrow, princes like Nizam of Hy- 


since the division of India has taken place, 
tish withdrawal will be almost comp 


rabad are reviving old claims to territories such as 


Berar, which he ceded to the British some decades ago. 
Berar is a rich, ae Owi ing region with a population 


>t again a the suzerainty of neg a wales W with medie- 
conceptions of the relations between a prince and his 
Nizam is not alone in pursuing former grandeur. 
esser princes, who have apparently decided to join the 
months, sus- 
yusly large quantities of war material. They Marbor 
trange notions of princely dignity and privilege. Autoc 
dies hard, baile much the princes may accept 
outer forms of a democratic regime. 
What makes these princes a formidable menace to 


idia’s infant democracy is that, with their considerable 


they can find work for large numbers of de- 

bilized soldiers who are desperately looking for em- 
yment. Over 1,500,000 of these men whe helped th 
lies win the war are today a danger to the establish- 
the war because 


sOurCES, 








SHIV A RAO is corresponde 


and the Manchester Guardian. 


nt in India for The Nation 
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Washington if, 
token Marshall plan, 

. If he does, he wi 
* ut hold out hopes for Banned that cannot be matched by 


under pressure, he were to pr duce a 
ee to have been already w 
1 not only steal a march on Perén 


| ] 
Kea 


dangling before h’s fellow-conferees the prospect ot 
standardized jeeps from Juarez to Tietra del Fuego 


with Freedom 


SHIVA RAO 


mn elicer once 


" he said, 


e freedam moavea ¢ m A lamohilizat 
or Ircecaom moved them, A GeMooiizau 


ert . >. ees = iteoe > 7 ‘ . 
explained his difficulties to me. ‘These men, 


referring, at the moment, to a unit which had been in Italy 
for two years, “they like Italian wives, dancing wath 
Italian women, going to the cinema. How can they now 
go back to 


Punjab villa have nonce 


Demob 


work 


their ges, which 
attractions? ized soidiers, scattered 


of these 
adventure. Many 


- 3 
Indance. 


ana arme } 
ang arms iN abu 


throughout India, want c and 


princes can provide both, 
} 


That is one great danger. Another is the fapidly van 
- é | 
- ae | 4 - | ~~ bar } > “Ar 
shing supply of food. Imports have been disappx 
a s at 


as leat a, a, eS _— me wianbines 
ing; Burma, normally our best supplier, is busy putting 


cannot turn its attention to the 


; 

ditt gamactacien ana 

GOWN Panexerism and 
é ‘ 


summer rains have been 


and 


(rreguia 


nd inadequate, and the forthcoming rice maize 


° % ‘ s i 4 ,ry +t ron P=" | »* P-) ~ 
rops wul reveal a consideraDie deficit. Some provinces 
. . ’ , ’ } = e 
Sey eae bt ean Ae a ™ os 
Nave 2 SiX WCEKS Supply, Otners, no 7 ore th an three. ine 
210N Has peen cul Gown to eight ounces: further 
reduction see mpossible. The appearance of famine 
ies * - RA py she; . ae 
nditions has been reported from three regions near 
Del! Camtinnsee tan 1 eit » weneeted 
AJC. SUTIN f up the [00d wuauon, 2 Worried Oficia 
I 
“Jd nese V yr Like 1 mean oc 
uUsea U Vis LAC i > cu he Ben; gal f fam- 
1s 
+h : ’ 
me iy On Aaomnore wiceecrre? ver 
ne} but on a more widespread scale. ete rains, even 
s+ +b c+, . . swa > " a _ . 4 
at this stage, may save the withering crops and provide 
= . i 
water and fodder for cattle, but the new dominien gov- 
‘ 
ernm mre mor: 7 Ie ahen 1 ¢ “2 «4 ow ; } 
nments, particularly Nehru s, will face a severe food 
2 
oe * me tales afee — - ee s, 
Crisis Immeédi ately arter the assumption of omce 
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t every day of their lives. 





t to obtain. Industrial workers impatiently demand 


decent living conditions and wages enabling them to 

meet the high prices of most commodities. The strike 

fever seems to be spreading, despite Nehru’s imsistence 

that industrial strikes, whatever the provocation, con 
I 

stitute “‘stabb ig the country in the back.”” The peasant, 


the demands of the landlord and his 


agenkss anis (O KnOoW wae te promise 0 aDOls 
y? 1 } * - ’ 

landiordism will be kept. Everywhere there is deep 

SOCcMi ana economic Wonk wont wait 19 











cided upon an almost immediate British withdrawal, 


stage of which will be reached this week. The 


stion is whether the two successor governments, India 


the final 
que 
ind Pakistan, can successfully tackle the situation, com- 


plex and 
plex and 
stablished administration. British withdrawal is 


difficult enough to tax all the resources of even 
L WCii-¢ 
taking place under circumstances of exceptional adversity. 
N THE course of my last dispatch, I hinted at the 
I realignment of political forces which might result 
from the division, It is clearer now that the Hindu Con- 
ess and the Moslem League cannot command the allegi- 
nce of all their present followers for much longer. The 
Socialists, who have formed a dissatisfied group inside 
the Congress, are becoming increasingly critical and may 
decide to break away altogether. The Communists, whose 
relations with the Congress have been even more un- 
stable, have built up for themselves an influence the 
precise measure of which will be revealed in the next gen- 
eral elections. They are likely to win a number of seats 


at the expense of the Congress. 
The Moslem League, too, is showing signs of internal 


cleavage. The establishment of Pakistan has had unfore- 
scen results. For 30,000,000 Moslems living in India 
proper Pakistan means no gain; on the contrary, they 
lose privileges like separate religious electorates and rep- 
resentation in the legislatures and permanent services 
‘cess of their population ratio. The Pakistan Moslems 
can afford to divide on real issues. Thus, in the recent 
contest for leadership of Western Pakistan economic 


in 


considerations were given prominence. 

Bitterness caused by the division of India will not sub- 
side for some time. The new dominion governments 
will have their hands more than full, dealing with fam- 
ine, the general shortage of consumer goods, and terrorist 
outrages. Later, when the worst of the present crisis has 
passed, it seems more than likely that the vested interests 
—the princes, big business, and the landlords—will 
make a determined attempt to capture the machinery of 
government. Nehru has vision, courage, and strong 
democratic convictions. So long as his leadership lasts, 
India’s government cannot succumb to totalitarian influ- 
ences. It is essential, therefore, that his Cabinet deal 
successfully with the urgent social and economic prob- 
lems facing the country. 

Regarding Pakistan, one cannot be equally sure. Jinnah 
will be governor-general and president of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly; later he will also be president of Pakistan's 
Parliament. He will choose the members of his Cabinet 
and the governors of the provinces: in other words, Pak- 
istan will be a dictatorship without concealment or apol- 
ogy. If Pakistan under Jinnah can solve its problems 
more effectively than India under Nehru’s leadership, 
dictatorship will have established a strong claim to the 
allegiance of India’s millions, 
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In the Wind 


————__| 
B GOLLY,” said the Candle, “it's Taft-Hartley W: 





“By Golly,” said the Wind, “but you're right. The 
Taft-Hartley law, to coin a word, goes into effect, to « 
another, on Thursday, August 22. How shall we celebrate it?” 

“I know,” said the Candle. “I have just the thing. Leave 
us read aloud from Mr. Prentice and Mr. Hall's versati)e 
promotion letters. It just so happens that I have three of 
them here in my tallow.” 

“Let's have a look,” said the Wind. So they did: 


I 


The [Prentice-Hall] Labor Guide uncovers vital provisions 
in the new [Taft-Hartley}] Law which the union official 
can turn to powerful advantage. It shows him how to use 
these provisions to offset legislative curbs and retain the 
gains his members now enjoy. It explains the methods you 
must use under the new Law to achieve Union Security, to 
gain new benefits, to step up Union finances. 





The Labor Guide explains the impact of the new Law on 
your next contract. It tells you what to go after. It shows 
you how to cope with the new demands that Manager 
will make. It tells you what preparations to make for that 
critical next bargaining session... . 

—Extract from a promotion letter for Prentice-Hall 
publications sent to union officials after passage 
of the Taft-Hartley act. 

II 
The new labor law gives you extraordinary advantages 
that you should prepare to grasp at once... . You're apt 
to miss its most powerful benefits unless you understand 
just what it means in terms of your own set-up. 
We have prepared for Management the special kind 
guidance it needs to reap the full benefit of this vi 
new law.... 
You must get fully fortified now for your most diff 
and your most fruitful bargaining session... . 

—Extract from a promotion letter; same company, 

same situation, but sent to business officials. 
Ill 
When this news [passage of the Taft-Hartley act] 
the tront pages, one well-known lawyer immediately sai.’ 
“This law will tend to remove the settlement of many i 
dustrial disputes from management and labor and frans/cr 
them to lawyers, the federal board, and the courts. . . .” 
Yes, overnight it has dawned on a number of farsighted 
lawyers what the new labor law means in terms of new 
opportunities for them, ... 
Begin at once and ride the crest of the wave, because com- 
tition is still slight.... 

—Extract from a promotion letter; still the same 

company and same situation, but sent to lawyers. 


“You know,” said the Candle, bemusedly, after they had 
finished, “I admire the enterprise of Prentice-Hall. They a: 
trying to bring order out of confusion. So shines a good 


deed in a naughty world.” 
Upon which, the Wind snuffed him out. 
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Poland loday 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


II. Trade and Planning 


Warsaw, August 3 
OVIET communism is totally unacceptable to the 
Polish people, and the Polish Communists know it 
as well as anybody. But there are certain features of 
Soviet organization and economy which they—and not 
only they—consider valuable in the process of rebuilding, 
Poland. Large-scale nationalization was, in any case, in- 
evitable in Poland, with immense amounts of all kinds 
of industrial property left ownerless after the war. Pian- 
ning also was essential, and the planner-in-chief, Hilary 
Minc, Minister of Industry—who studied Russian meth- 
ods during the war, adopting what was best and casting 
aside the more objectionable features of Soviet economy 
—is generally considered, even by his political enemies, 
one of the first-class brains in the Polish government. 

The Three-Year Plan is harmonious, coherent, strictly 
within the limits of practical possibility, and neither too 
doctrinaire nor too rigid. Poland’s economy is a blended 
economy, a combination of three “‘sectors’—the state 
sector, the cooperative sector, and the private sector. The 
transition to socialism is taking place by degrees; the 
government is not forcing the issue. Wholesale trade is 
largely in the hands of the cooperatives, and retail trade 
is in private hands; in both cases abuses are being fought. 
For example, when the government found that Spolem, 
the principal cooperative organization, was not coping 
adequately with grain purchases, a government body was 
set up which proceeded to deal directly with the local 
branches of Spolem and no longer with its central body. 
Similarly, in order to fight against excessive profiteering 
on the part of the private shopkeepers, the government 
has been setting up its own department stores in various 
towns—less as a socialization measure than as a warning 
and a price-regulating agency. As a result, there is a cer- 
tain feeling of insecurity among all kinds of property 
holders: shopkeepers who dread price control or the com- 
petition of a government store, and house owners who 
fear requisitioning and billeting. But on the latter point 
full reassurance has been given, and, to encourage the 
private rebuilding of houses, landlords have been guar- 
anteed against forced billeting. If you have the muney, 
you can rebuild a six-room house in Warsaw and live 
there all by yourself. 

On the whole, however, the consumer and not the 
shopkeeper or house owner may be considered the gov- 
ernment’s favorite. In dealing with the peasants the gov- 
ernment has been very cautious; the highly unpopular 





forced-requisitioning system of 1945-46, painfully remi- 
niscent of German occupation days, was abandoned at 
the first opportunity, and the peasant now receives the 
free-market price for his produce. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to generalize about the peasantry. Some of them 
are very prosperous (partly as a result of years of profit- 
eering); others, such as those I saw in the northern part 
of Warsaw province, scarcely make ends meet. 

In an interview with Mr. Minc, I learned that, accord- 
ing to his estimates, the cost of living had gone up only 
about 30 per cent since 1945, and that the sharp specu- 
lative rise in prices last spring had been checked by 
drastic government action. He indicated that large-scale 
inflation had been avoided, but that, for the present, one 
could hardly speak of an “official” currency rate; the 
present rate of 100 zloty to the dollar—in contrast with 
a black-market rate of 700 or 800—had little relation to 
the price level. He said there would be no really official 
rate until stabilization was decided upon; this, it seems, 
will be done fairly soon. 


HE Minister attached chief importance to industr; 

One of Poland’s proudest achievements is its output 
of railway carriages at the rate of over 1,000 a month 
and of railway engines at nearly 20 a month. Poland's 
steel production was still small at just over a million tons 
a year, and some steel and iron ore would continue to 
come from Sweden and the Soviet Union. With the loss 
of Galicia, Poland would also fall short of self-support 
in petrol. At present the country’s greatest international 
asset was coal; it was already producing coal at the rate 
of 57 or 58 million tons, and the interesting thing was 
that, with the growing industrialization and the geo- 
graphic changes Poland had undergone, its home needs 
were far greater than before the war. 

Russia, under the trade agreement with Poland, was 
receiving 6,500,000 tons of coal a year. In addition, 
Russia imported Lodz textiles and other smaller items 
from Poland, but of Poland’s total foreign trade ot! 
$300,000,000 this year, less than one-third was with 
Russia. The coal margin left for export elsewhere was. 
Mr. Minc said, over 18,000,000 tons; of this, 3,000,000 
went to Sweden, nearly 2,000,000 to Czechoslovakia, 
and smaller quantities to France, the other Scandinavian 
countries, Italy, and South America. And 250,000 tons 
would be sent to Britain. “Since 1945-46, when we 
traded almost exclusively with Russia and Sweden, the 
relative importance of our trade with Russia has greatly 
with East 
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and W alike,” Mr. Minc said. He failed, however, to 
mM one umportant aspect of trade with Russia, 
namely, that the Polish army is almost entirely supplied 
h Russian equ pment, in the absence—for the present 


i! } 
U isl 


1 armaments industry. 
“with East 


‘ 
~ an appreciable 


T 
‘ 
That Mr. Mince desired large-scale trade 


ind W alike’’ he emphasized several times; and since 


n he has, indeed, 


gone to Paris to negotiate a new 
rcial agreement with France, “to make sure of 
inother link with the West" as was widely remarked in 


. When I saw him, he 
mecting on the Marshall pian. But our refusal 


said: “We cannot go to 


ro does not mean that our economic relations with the 


ry 1 1 
\ est nat ay 


en severed. Far from it, we have no au- 
tarchist tendencies, either in terms of Poland or of some 
imaginary ‘Eastern bloc.’ We can contribute to Europe's 
recovery, but not on the basis of ‘Germany first.’ If we 
| 


get credits to develop our agriculture and our coal in- 


dustry, it will help all of Europe. We can export—and 


ilready have begun to do so—eggs, bacon, and dairy 
di to Britain, with which we have a satisfactory 


i? 


till a rather small trade aj:reement; we have a 
king population, and the advantage of our state 
planning is its great flexibility. Our credit is good; we 
sound and credit-worthy.” 

1 trade with Czecho- 


are essentially 
For all that, Mr. Minc considere 


Lyra nny in Action 


BY LILLIE SHULTZ 
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Jers then 

HE British are determined not to get out of Pales- 
tine, not to permit the Jewish population to in- 
crease, and to destroy the Jewish community if 

that is necessary for the health and welfare of British 
interests in the Middle East. The most convincing proof 
of British intentions is the nature of the administration 
of the country. Today Palestine is purely and simply a 
police state. When Britain was named as the mandatory 
power for Palestine in 1920, it immediately replaced the 
military regime with a civil administration. At the end 
of World War II the order of events was reversed. 
Today the military authorities rule Palestine, while the 
High Commissioner is a figurehead. The existence of 
terrorism in Palestine is used by the mandatory power 
as a reason and excuse for the police measures employed, 
but the same officials who seek to justify their repres- 





LILLIE SHULTZ, director of the Nation Associates, 
has left Palestine for Geneva, where the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine is preparing its 
report for the General Assembly. 
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slovakia and other countries of Eastern Europe impor 
tant in a different way: this was trade based on tio 
planning.”” The Polish-Czech trade agreement, which ! 
had just signed, represented, he said, 10 per cent of 
Poland's exports and 5 per cent of all Czechoslova! 


exports. The agreement, or rather agreements (for 


had signed more than 600 different documents!) , 
vided not for a simple exchange of goods but for ov 
all cooperation between the industry and agricultur 
the two countries, for technical cooperation and 
planning. A body would be set up to control the ex 
tion of the agreements. Czechoslovakia would have 
outlet to the sea, along the Oder to Stettin. Mr. M 
stressed that what made such an agreement possible 
(1) the parallel social changes in Poland and Czec. 
slovakia, with their emphasis on planning; (2) the 
ance of March 10; and (3) the changes in the econon 
structure of the two countries. Before the war the Czec! 
constantly feared Polish agricultural competition, 
that Poland’s big rural areas in the east were lost, ¢ 
countries were more alike, and instead of compet: 


there could be fruitful exchanges. 


{ Mr. Werth’s next article will discuss Poland's { 
al set-up and its relationship with Russia, the West, 


c “ 
the Vatican.] 


sions admit that the vast majority of the Jewish 
munity is against terror. All the official Jewish organi 
tions, including the Agency and the Vaad Leumi, 
determined to end it, but they believe they cannot d 
like Fra 


in Spain—impose sanctions against whole commun 





as long as the British military authorities 


or groups for the acts of a few individuals. 

As in most modern dictatorships, police control 
been established by a series of regulations. The latest 
the Emergency Defense Regulations of March 2, w! 
established the General Officer Commanding as the : 
administrator of Palestine. The defense regulations 
1936 and 1937, on which the regulations of 1945 
1947 have been based, were intended to protect the Jew, 
and the country in general, from recurrent Arab riots 
The present regulations apply almost exclusively to Jews, 
although Jews are nowhere mentioned by name. In prac 
tice, they often receive the death penalty for crim 
which carry a maximum sentence of five years’ impris 
ment for Arabs; where Jews get life imprisonm: 
Arabs usually get six months, rarely as much as a yea: 

The regulations wipe out all remnants of civil Libertics, 
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It was under the Emergency Defense Regulations that 
the arrests of June 29, 1946, were made. It was under 
these regulations that entire business centers and resi- 
dential quarters in Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel Aviv were 
requisitioned, thousands of persons compelled to Icave 
their homes, and many business and professional people 
deprived of the means of livelihood. Under these regula- 
tions, martial law was declared in Tel Aviv and part of 
Jerusalem from March 2 to March 17. Under these regu- 
lations, 500 people were dragged from their houses on 
August 1 for screening purposes; the military demolished 
a house in Givat Shaul where arms were found on 
August 4; the High Commissioner banned the Brith 
Trumpeldor youth organization; thirty-five Jewish lead- 
ers were arrested on August 5. So constant are the 
searches that the army has recently put out a confidential 
manual, which I have seen, explaining how to conduct 
searches of village or settlement, quarter or town, single 
house, flat, group of houses or flats. This directive says, 
quite matter-of-factly: “So you see that you can arrest and 
search practically anyone behaving in a strange manner 
or whom you suspect, and, if you are wrong, it doesn’t 
very much matter—the great thing is to act first and let 
questions be asked afterward.” 


HERE are about 718 Jewish “detainees” in Pales- 
T tine and Kenya today—persons arrested and held 
for indeterminate periods. They are not charged with any 
specific offense; many have no idea why they are being 
held. Four hundred and sixty are in the Latrun camps, 
A and B; 40 are in Bethlehem; 280 in Kenya. In 
addition, there are at least 500 Palestinians under super- 
vision who have to report to the police, usually once a 
day, frequently three times a day. These people are sub- 
ject to rearrest every time an incident occurs. Among the 
inmates of the Kenya camp, there are some who have 
been detained for up to seven years, many from three to 
four years. Among them are seventy former soldiers, 
ten of whom were arrested while still in active service. 
Persons detained are not told why: the detention order 
merely states that the military commander considers their 
detention necessary for public order. As a rule they are 
informed that they are suspected of belonging to an 
illegal organization, without particulars or proof. 

Frequently persons are arrested because of resem- 
blance, in face or name, to a wanted person. A man named 
Moshe Alofia was detained at the beginning of 1946 and 
held for several months because he looked like a man 
wanted by the Criminal Investigation Department. An- 
other time, all persons named Levy were held until the 
C. I. D. found the Levy they wanted! Persons acquitted 
in the courts are often rearrested. A man named Arie 
Horowitz was charged with carrying firearms in 1944. 
He was tried and acquitted. He was taken, none the less, 
into custody by the C. I. D., and sent to Eritrea; he was 
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not released until 1946, after contracting a serious ill- 
ness. Another man, Benjamin Atzit, was sentenced to 
prison in 1942 for carrying arms. On March 3, 1946, h 
completed his term. Immediately upon his release, | 
was taken into custody and sent to Latrun. 

Among the detainees are ex-members of the A. T. S. 
and the W. A. A. F. who were detained immediately 
upon their discharge from service. Their records, which 
I have seen, were either exemplary or good. Some of 
these girls have been in Bethlehem prison for two, three, 
and four years. Boys of thirteen to sixteen have been 
arrested, most of them for distributing leaflets, and some 
have been in detention for six or seven years. Pregnant 
women and mothers of numerous children have also 
spent extended periods at Latrun. 

The only recourse a detained person has is to apply 
to an advisory committee whose function under the regu- 
lations is to make recommendations to the military com- 
mander. Since April, however, there has been no com- 
mittee at all. Even before that, neither the detainee nor 
his lawyer was ordinarily interviewed by the committee; 
it sat in secret and decided the case, in consultation with 
the police, on the basis of the police file. In a few ex 
ceptional instances, detainees appeared before the com- 
mittee or, more frequently, the secretary of the com- 
mittee interviewed the detainee. But it took, on the aver- 
age, between four and six months for any case to reach 
the committee. 


ONDITIONS in the camps are poor. Food is insuf- 
Reese and inferior. The detainees are required to 
cook their own meals. All food supplements must come 
from their own families. In the event of illness, hours pass 
before an ambulance arrives. If hospitalization is recom- 
mended, detainees must wait until there is a vacancy at 
the government hospital in Jerusalem. They spend the 
waiting time in the central prison in Jerusalem, Whil 
in a hospital, the detainee is chained to a bed. 

The camps lack any sort of cultural provisions; no 
newspapers, books, films, or lecturers are available. No 
cigarettes are supplied. No sheets are issued. Clothes are 
scarce. The detainee is not permitted to engage in gain- 
ful labor or learn a trade. He is allowed to send onc 
letter a fortnight. Letters are delayed by the C. I. D. for 
as long as three weeks, and the detainee must pay for 
his letter paper and postage. A single visitor's permit is 
granted, once a month, to the closest relative. During 2 
visit, guest and detainee stand separated by a barbed-wire 
fence. The detainee is not permitted to be with his family 
on special occasians, such as births or deaths. 

The record cited above is the clearest declaration of the 
intentions of the mandatory power. But Britain and the 
world may be sure of one thing. The Jewish commun- 
ity will resist. Neither its strength nor its fighting spirit 
should be minimized 
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Self-Portrait of Germany — De/ Vayo 


HIS column has occasionally quoted the French monthly, 
Esprit. Here is a review that admirably lives up to its 
title; edited by a group of Catholic writers, it is one of the 
most intelligent publications of the new Europe. Esprit speaks 
lor the enlightened, liberal tholics of France—such men 
s Jacques Maritain, Georges Bernanos, Foreign Minister 
Bidault, and Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris—most of 
hom, unlike their American confréres, supported the cause 

of the Republic throughout the Spanish War. 

The scholarly and authoritative fashion in which Esprit 
has, in successive issues, examined the political problems of 
the postwar world makes it required reading for those who 

ant to understand the trend of European thinking today. 
everal months ago, I was amused to see an article of mine in 

he Nation, discussing Europe's new concepts of democracy, 
bitterly attacked by Edgar Mowrer in the New York Post. He 
iccused me of drinking from Communist wells; actually my 
piece was based on a special study which Esprit had made of 
this particular subject. 

The June issue of Esprit is entirely devoted to the Ger- 
man question. It is a special number, almost book size— 
75,000 words—composed exclusively of articles by Germans. 
This is no narrow survey written by intellectuals for intellec- 
tuals, but rather an enguéte unigue in which men of di- 
verse, indeed diametrically opposed, social and political views 
were asked to interpret the Germany of 1947. 

The study falls into eight parts: 1. States of mind; 2. Me- 
moirs of Nazism; 3. Is Germany guilty? 4. Complaints of 
the occupied; 5. Is Germany democratic? 6. German youth; 
7. Christianity and the churches; 8. Lines of the future: 
Germany, France, Europe. 

Reading through the pages attentively, I came to three 
conclusions. First, there is ample justification for the re- 
peated warnings of those who believe that the possibility of a 
fascist revival in Europe, with Germany as its center, is far 
more real and menacing than it was two years ago. Second, 
if the United States has no intention of using a fascist Ger- 
many against Russia or of promoting the creation of a fas 
Germany, then its policy of preventing a thorough purge of 
Nazi elements is one of the most tragic blunders of our time. 
Third, there is still a chance—though time is running short— 
to build a democratic Germany. That can be done, however, 
only through active assistance to anti-fascist elements, de- 
struction of fascism’s capitalist underpinnings, nationaliza- 
tion of industry, strengthening of the workers’ political role; 
in a word, through a policy directly contrary to that now 
being pursued by General Clay. ‘ 

Esprif’s survey establishes conclusively the continued ex- 
istence of German fascism. ‘We cannot deny the sad truth, 
writes Walter Kosack of Strendlingen-am-Rhein, “the lying 
propaganda of the Nazis is still alive among a large section 
of the population and is bearing fruit. The Nazis continue 
to exercise their corrupting influence everywhere because the 
political purge was never carried through effectively.” From 
Georg Reichardt of Bingen comes the warning: “If the Allies 





were to withdraw from Germany today, the old Nazi spirit 
would quickly take the ascendency.” These are the voices of 
honest German anti-fascists who are not afraid to look 
squarely at the facts. But listen to the statements of avowed 
Nazis—discreet enough, however, to leave their articles un- 
signed: “A good German cannot but be a National Socialist. 
After 1933, things went better in every domain.’ 

In Germany today, the struggle is still between an anti- 
fascist minority, made up of the survivors of the concentration 
camps and emigrés who have returned home in the past two 
years, and an aggressive Nazi minority. Between the two, 
stands the mass of Germans, largely indifferent, without a 
fixed political horizon, easy prey for a new firer of any 
political stripe who will show them the road back to national 
grandeur. A year ago, this intermediate mass was still a 
factor that could only acquire real significance in the de- 
gree to which the relations between the big powers deterio 
rated. Then came the light—not from the East, as in the 
Bible, but from Washington, where President Truman 
emerged as a present-day Archangel. Since his speech of 
March 12, these millions of Germans, who might have been 


1 


steered into democratic paths by an intelligent Anglo-Ameri- 


can policy, have recovered their confidence and are begin- 
ning to look upon their nation no longer as an appendage 
but rather as the central force in Europe. The most militant 
see the possibility of winning the war Hitler lost by offering 
themselves as shock troops in the next conflagration. Little 
matter if the ideal of the Master Race must, for the moment, 


} 


be abandoned while they go into battle under the orders of 


a superior Anglo-Saxon high command; the very fact of 
being accepted into the Western camp is, for them, the ficst 
step in Germany's return to its fonmer rank as a major power. 
What otherwise might take fifty years of painful, uphill strug- 
gle could be accomplished overnight, should President Trunran 
declare: ‘I request the Congress to recognize a state of war 
between the United States and Russia.”” It is for this moment 
that many of these Germans live. 
1 


a a ne ee” See fr ~ 
Esprit has made no discoveries; i furnished 





dctumentary proof of facts generally by serious 
7 week from a visit to 
the American zone of occupation, Nathan Straus, former 
United States Housing Administrator, said: “The Germans 
dream of two things—enough to eat and a war between the 
United States and Russia.” 

War need not come. Indeed, I am persuaded that the 
uke a conflict between 


ge done by the pol- 





masses of people everywhere w 
East and West impossible. But the dama 
icy of nourishing Germany's dream of power and thwarting 
tal 


F its small democratic minority will be more diffi- 


. al Gor a oe 
[Mr. del Vayo left for Paris last week and will cover the 

most smportant European developments between now and 

the September meeting of the General Assembly of ¢ 


United Nations in New York.} 
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The Local Ibsen 


IBSEN: The Intel! 
By Brian W. Downs. Cambridge Uni- 


ctual Ba kground. 


versity Press. $3.25. 

URING the last ten or fifteen 

years, the reputation of Ibsen 
seems to have been passing successfully 
through its dangerous age. There was a 
time when it looked as though his plays 
were getting to be outmoded, and as 
though they could never again be any- 
“social prob- 


thing else. Obviously, his 
lems'’ were hopelessly dated, and yet it 
was upon the timeliness of these same 
problems that his earliest admirers had 
based their praise. Even in the commer- 
cial theater, however, “Hedda Gabler,” 
“The Wild Duck,” 
never died as it seemed they ought to 


and even “Ghosts” 


die, and gradually it has been admitted 
that Ibsen, in his queer, heavy, some- 
times graceless, Northern way is some 
kind of a classic—partly because of his 
sheer dramatic effectiveness, more be- 
cause his situations have more continu- 
ously interesting implications than the 
earlier Ibsenites realized. 

Brian Downs'’s short but solid and im- 
pressive little book pretty much. takes 
for granted what has just been said. It 
is not primarily an interpretation of 
Ibsen’s modern meaning, but a scholarly 
investigation of a question which is 
made interesting by the assumption that 
Ibsen is now a classic: namely, what 
were the local circumstances surround- 
ing the development of his style and 
his intentions? That this question has 
never been satisfactorily discussed be- 
fore may seem strange, but I do not 
think that it has, even in Koht’s stand- 
ard two-volume biography, and there 
is an intelligible reason why it has not. 
Neither the literature nor the social and 
political history of Scandinavia had, in 
themselves, any great interest for the 
Europe which suddenly discovered, in 
Ibsen's plays, a breathless excitement. 
The very fact that the author seemed to 
spring full blown out of nowhere made 
him all the more impressive and all the 
more easily acceptable as an interna- 


tional prophet. Bernard Shaw, to take 
an example, had not the slightest ir:ter- 
est in what Ibsen’s origins were or, for 
that matter, in what Ibsen himself in- 
tended. He was interested only in what 
he could make Ibsen seem to mean, and, 
to some extent, that has been the atti- 
tude of most of those who have written 
about him either as prophet or as play- 
wright. Now Mr. Downs, who is de- 
scribed on the title page as ‘Sometime 
Director of Scandinavian Studies’ at 
Cambridge, comes atong and brings to 
bear upon the subject an immense, de- 
tailed knowledge of the literary, social, 
and political background against which 
Ibsen's career developed. He provides 
Ibsen with a local habitation and a 
name which he has never before had. 

It may be argued, of course, that 
much of what Mr. Downs has to say 
is irrelevant, so far as any understand- 
ing of what Ibsen, the classic, does and 
can mean. It is the European Ibsen, not 
the Norwegian Ibsen, who is really im- 
portant. Hedda Gabler is now a myth, 
not a realistic character in a setting abun- 
dantly supplied with local color. With 
only a tolerable degree of exaggeration, 
it might be said that to point out, as Mr. 
Downs does, that most English produc- 
tions of “Hedda Gabler” grossly mis- 


represent the heroine's social and eco- 


nomic status, is as irrelevant as a criti- 
cism of “Hamlet” based on a knowledge 
of what medieval Denmark was really 
like. But the facts about a first-rate 
writer have an interest in themselves; 
they often throw light, at unexpected 
moments, upon important questions of 
interpretation; and the author of thc 
present work certainly makes no claims 
which his exposition does not abun- 
dantly justify. 

As a matter of fact, almost ever) 
chapter of his book is both interestiny 
in itself and, in one way or another, 
illuminating. If it did no more than d 
sipate the false Shavian image—which 
has so often confused English and 
American readers attempting the task 
sufficiently difficult in itself, of pene- 
trating Ibsen’s deliberate ambiguities 
it would be rendering a real servic 
Actually, it does that and a great dea! 
more. It manages to distinguish clear!, 
the limited, actual, local Ibsen, not only 
from the late nineteenth century liber- 
al’s image of what he hoped he was, bu! 
also from the potentially enduring clas- 
sic which he has now become. Much 
of what Mr. Downs has to reveal about 
Ibsen's attitude toward sexual love, free 
will, -“‘the claims of the ideal,” the hero 
as man of will, and so forth, are ex- 
tremely interesting. The present fashion 


Under Cover 


Put it away in that building; rust and dust 

And rats are there, and spiders, and dry rot; 

But the roof is good, and so those two great robbers, 
Rain and sun, will go and hunt elsewhere; 

And so gravedigger time—old naked time 

That moves without a shadow—he’ll creep on 

To things no hand has hidden. Lay it away, 

For that is what men do. Time, sun, and rain 
Would have all earth as one—look how they soak 
And wither, and sink hugest hugest objects in. 
Even dark buildings; but forget, forget. 

Think only of the open, and how smooth 

Time keeps it with his tools of wet and dry. 
Even stout rooftrees; but repair them now. 

The difference between late death and soon 

Is inches, time will mumble; yet men know 

How golden is that space, how not to be spared. 


MARK VAN DOREN 
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what it 18, I lapter on ibsen 
Kierkegaard will probably be con 
red especially significant. It seems, 
1¢ necessary oversimplification is per- 
ble, that while “Brand” is a protest 
ast Kierkegaard’s demand for Chris- 
martyrdom, “Peer Gynt" is a pro 
against those who failed to recog- 
ze just how close to martyrdom one 
ht to be willing to come, And that 
xactly what might be expected of a 
writer whose dying words are said to 
ve been: “On the contrary.” 
Mr. Downs’s book is only 182 pages 
long, and yet it is packed with fact and 


ymment to the point where it requires 
e closest attention from the reader 
hat alone is probably sufficient to limit 


audience very severely. But it is one 


the indispensable books for anyone 
ho seriously wants to understand its 
byect. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Appeasers Please Note 
DESIGN FOR AGGRESSION. The 


Inside Story of Hitler's War Plans 
; a 


By Peter de Mendelssohn. Harper 


and Brothers. $3.50 


HERE is some talk that the evi- 
‘bom submitted at the Niirnberg 
ials will eventually be published ‘n 
full, but no perceptible progress is be 
g made in that direction. Meanwhile, 

e excellent summary prepared by Mr 
le Mendelssohn is an invaluable demon- 
stration of just what the Nazis were uf 
to from 1937 to 1941, when they put 
Operation Barbarossa,” the invasiun 
yf the Soviet Union, into effect. 

The crucial date was February 2, 
1941, when Hitler and his army chiefs, 
disregarding the protests of Rader and 
he navy, decided to settle accounts with 
Stalin without waiting to knock Great 
Britain out of the war. This meant, as 
was conceded by the army high con- 
mand, that “from now on ‘Attila’ [the 
seizure of French North Africa} can be 
carried out only under difficulties; 
‘Felix’ [the march through Spain 9n 
Gibraltar} is now no longer possible be- 


cause the artillery set aside for it is 
needed in Russia; and ‘Sea-Lion’ [the 


invasion of Britain} can no longer be 
carried out.” Hitler asked if the army 
could spare an armored division to halt 
the British advance in Libya and was 
told that it could be supplied “most 


unwillingly” from “Marita” (name of 
the Yugoslav invasion), and that “‘Bar- 
barossa”’ also was in need. 

Only the documents and parts of 
documents that the prosecutors placed 


in evidence were available to Mr. 


de Mendelssohn; a definitive account 
of Hitler's designs will have to wait 
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until the others are finally released. But 
it is possible here to follow in detail 
the shifts in Nazi policy: as an exampk, 
Hitler intended originally to polish off 
Czechoslovakia first and then take over 
Austria. His failure to invade England 
after the collapse of France appears to 
have been due to his belief that the 
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—now capable of a shining moment of 
heroism, now weak and frightened, for 
the most part torn between their ideals 
of decency and their natural instinct to 
easy survival. “The Steeper Cliff’ is 
about an American officer obsessed with 
the problem of personal bravery who, 
assigned to find Genmans to 
new democratic newspapers in our occu- 
pied zone, begins to identify himself 
with a missing journalist whose conduct 
inder fascism seems to parallel what his 
own would have been in similar circum- 


stances. The research into the career of 
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It is imstructive to read the exact 


operational plan produced when’ it be- 
une apparent that there would have to 
be an invasion of England; there were 


to be two army groups, totaling eleven 


infantry and two mountain divisions, 


with six armored divisions, two mo- 


torized divisions, and one S. S. division 
to follow up the original landings in 
the south. But it is even more instruc- 
tive to read the 1938 documents, in 
which we see that the Nazis had a mere 
handful of troops and planes to back 
up the unfinished West Wall in the days 
of Munich. 

The German documents themselves 
are the final indictment of the appeasers. 
Thanks to Hitler's folly in invading 
Russia and the folly of the Japanese in 
attacking the United States that same 
year, the Allies won the war. But ap- 
peasement cost the world tens of mil- 
lions of lives, and left a heritage of 
distrust between the Soviet Union and 
the Western democracies which has a 
good deal to do with the unquiet nights 
oi the post-war era. Mr. de Mendels- 
sohn, in fact, that, from 
Munich on, Stalin was convinced that 
he could not rely on the Western pow- 
ers, and that Chamberlain and Daladier 
thus made the Soviet-Nazi deal of 1939 
inevitable. 

Since the author has restricted him- 
self to the Nazis’ own records, the 
reader has to supply most of the back- 
ground information, but without this 
limitation the study would have reached 
unmanageable proportions. 

THOMAS J. HAMILTON 


believes 


Russia in Brief 


RUSSIA. A Short History. By Helen 
Gay Pratt and Harriet L. Moore. The 
John Day Company. $4. 

IRST issued ten years ago under the 
Piceee of the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, this book 
now reappears with some revisions and 
two additional chapters by Miss Moore 
which bring it up to date. As the centu- 
ries prior to 1914 are disposed of in 
101 of the book’s 261 pages, its original 
title, “From Tsarist Empire to Social- 
ism,"” was ceally more descriptive. For 





a history of Russia which is well 
cunded as well as short, the reader 
must look elsewhere. Within their self- 
limitations, 
authors have done an interesting job, 
making good use of documentary and 


literary material. Their approach to the 


imposed however, the 


Soviet Union is warmly sympathetic, so 
much so that they slide very gingerly 
such thin ice as the German- 
Soviet Pact of 1939. On the other 
hand, they have not followed the party 
line by rewriting history to support the 
Stalinist myth. Thus Trotsky is given 
credit for his part in creating the Red 
Army and smashing the counter-revolu- 
tion and not treated as the man who 


over 


wasn't there in 1917. 
KEITH HUTCHISON 
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HE STEEPER CLIFF” by David 
"Tperidson (Random House, $3) is 
not the distinguished literary perform- 
ance it is being said to be. Neverthe- 
less, the enthusiastic reception it has re- 
ceived can be read as one of the hap- 
pier signs of the times. It must mean 
that we are at last ready to be told that 
all Germans need not be either anti- 
Nazi angels or, on the other hand, Nazi 
devils; that a great many of them are 
only ordinary people like us Americans 
—now capable of a shining moment of 
heroism, now weak and frightened, for 
the most part torn between their ideals 
of decency and their natural instinct to 
easy survival. “The Steeper Cliff” is 
about an American officer obsessed with 
the problem of personal bravery who, 
assigned to find Germans to staff the 
new democratic newspapers in our occu- 
pied zone, begins to identify himself 
with a missing journalist whose conduct 
under fascism seems to parallel what his 
own would have been in similar circum- 
stances. The research into the career of 
this unknown German provides the dra- 
matic suspense of Mr. Davidson's story 
and leads his hero to several important 
conclusions. He learns that courage is 
not an absolute, as he had always be- 
lieved, but that it is still a reality, and 
a good reality. He learns that even a 
brave person is not necessarily brave all 
the time, He eventually comes to under- 
stand that although it was far bet- 
ter to fight Nazismn than to be passive 





The NATION 


under it, it is not always given to the 
ndividual to be as strong as he would 
wish to be; and that only to aid and 
approve Nazism was to be guilty of an 
absolute wickedness. He discovers, in 
other words, that we must judge Ger- 
mans as human beings. 

Nowadays, this is an unusually de- 
cent lesson for a novel to teach. ‘Th 
Steeper Cliff” is also unusually interest- 
ing as a piece of reporting: here is a 
first-hand account, with a sharp ring of 
authenticity, of Germany under Amer- 
ican occupation. Beyond this, except to 
say that the book sustains a nice narra- 
tive excitement, I cannot go. Mr. David- 
son is obviously aware of the rich tex- 
turing of our lives but he is not yet able 
to recreate this richness in his writing. 

“The Eagle on the Plain” by Victor 
Wolfson (Simon and Schuster, $2.75) 
is a novel on two levels. It is, first, a 
folk story of life in a poor little back 
roads community in the Catskills; as 
such, it has many of the charms of tall- 
tale telling but also many of the senti- 
mentalities that seem inevitably to ac- 
company our literary excursions int 
“simple” society. Then it is a fable o/ 
freedom, a fable at once truly touchine 
and uncomfortably inflated. As symbo! 
of the unfettered human spirit, Mr 
Wolfson chooses a young Italian-Ameri- 
can boy, son of a rural bootlegger, the 
fulfillment of whose dream of glory— 
to be a popular ballad singer—is inter 
rupted by a brush with the law. Instea: 
of submitting to imprisonment, this ap- 
pealing youngster organizes his ol 
neighbors and friends, all of them a: 
touched with the genius of individual! 
ism as himself, to make a large if hope- 
less gesture against the restricting au 
thorities of modern life: they blow up 
roads and a dam, rocking the Catskills 
with their call to freedom. Treated real 
istically, the story of Mr. Wolfson’s 
young captive might have had consid- 
erable dramatic power. Handled as it 's 
in “The Eagle on the Plain,” half real- 
istically and half as fantasy, it loses 
weight both as psychological drama and 
as a parable of social protest. 

“The Other Room” by Worth Tutt!< 
Hedden (Crown, $2.75) is an od’, 
rather inept novel about the Negro 
problem by the author of the lively 
“Wives of High Pasture’ of a few ses- 
sons ago. Straining probability, a young 
Virginia girl accepts a job teaching in 
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without know- 
that it is a colored school. Instead 
running home, however, she stays to 
n some basic truths about the col- 
1 people, and to fall in love with 

of the Negro The 
purpose and especially 
h which it handles the 
ne of miscegenation makes one wish 
e Other Room” 
novel with more skill in narrative, 


Jew Orleans college 


instructors. 
rthiness of its 
ourage wit 


were a better book 


; time out for instruction, and more 
The subject 
Negro-white relations would seem to 


h of characterization. 
e reached the point, so far as fiction 


concerned, where 
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good-will without 
is almost as dismaying as art with- 
good-will. 
If, like myself, you have enjoyed 
Christine Weston’s stories in the New 
Yorker, you will be glad to find them 
collected, with a few in a 
lume “There (Scribner, 
50). None of these pieces reaches 
» standard set by Mrs. Weston’s “In- 
10"; inevitably, the brief form places 
its restrictions upon the kind of insight 
id breadth of feeling Mrs. Weston 
ld show in that long novel. 
ese short 


additions, 
Then” 
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hey are all of 
them about India—have a sympathy 
id a place-evoking quality that sets 
them quite apart from most New Yorker 
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Music 


Tr, very good books by Francis 
Toye have been reissued: his “Ros- 

(Knopf, $3.50) and his “Verdi” 
Knopf, $5). I have the impression that 
they are reissued without any change in 
the original text; but “Verdi” comes 
this time with an introduction by Herbert 
Weinstock for I believe the 
correct term is gratuitous. That is, it 
says little about the author and his book, 
and nothing about them that is illu- 
minating, but says a great deal instead 
—pretentious in tone, wooden and con- 
fused in statement—about the ideas on 
biography which Mr. Weinstock mis- 
uses the occasion to intrude into the 
book, 

He would have it that a composer's 
music can be neither rightly performed 
nor tightly understood without knowl- 
edge of his life, The printed score alone 











which 

















is not sufficient to give anyone real and 
complete understanding of a Mozart 
symphony—for example the great E-flat 
Symphony. ‘“To become intimate with its 
inmost nature... he must also know un- 
der what circumstances, at what stage in 
its creator's development, and in what 
sort of emotional weather it was com- 
posed. The most fastidiously written-out 
score is no more than an outline: it must 
be filled in with the life-giving element 
called style. More about the style re- 
quired for . . . performance of the E-flat 
Symphony is to be learned from 
studies of Mozart than from. . 
spent with a score of the symphony.’ 
Actually a performer or listener comes 
to the score of Mozart's E-flat Symphony 
only after having heard it performed; 
it is from this experience of the work 
as realized from the score in perform- 
ance that he has derived what enables 
him to fill in the outline of the printed 
score himself; it is from this experience 
also that he has derived, and continues 
to develop, his understanding of the 
symphony; and study of the score now 
enables him to enrich that understanding 
with appreciation of detail. I cannot see 
knowledge of the composer's life con- 
tributing much in all this; certainly 
did not give Mr. Weinstock himself, in 


. hours 
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his ‘Men of Music,” any understanding 
of Mozart's E-flat Symphony: I am un- 
able, at the moment, to verify my re 
collection that he characterized it as “gay 
and inconsequential’’; but if I'm wrong 
about the words I'm sure I'm not wrong 
about the idea. Nor did his biographical 
researches give him any greater under- 
standing of Schubert's great C major 
Symphony. 

At the end Mr. Weinstock asks 
the next time we hear the operas, to see 
whether our reading of Mr. Toye’s ac- 
count of Verdi's life doesn’t give new 
meanings to Caro nome from 
letto” and the Prelu 
Traviata.” 


1S, 


“Rigo- 
de to Act 3 of “La 
Nothing seemed fess prob- 
able; nevertheless I tried the experiment, 
and report failure. And Mr. Toye him- 
self, I might add, makes no such con- 
nections between Verdi's life and his 
works. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood: 
the whole man certainly is involved 
in the composer's creation of his music; 
and nothing would be more fascinating 
than a pointing out in Mozart's E-flat 
or Schubert’s C major Symphony of how 
the whole Mozart or Schubert is in- 
volved. But the fact is that Sullivan's 
“Beethoven” is the only successful thing 
of its kind; and the danger in attempts 
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at the kind is il! ated by Edwa 
Lockspeiser’'s chapter on Tchaikov 
the man in “The Music of Tchaikovsky” 
edited by Gerald Abraham (Norto 
$3.73). KM is a psychiatrically acute 
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analysis of certain unpleasantly neuroti 
| ) 

Icha kov sky, 


tendencies in which are 


correlated with faults in his music: but 
uw has noilung tt say about what in 
* 5 | Beas 6 . ‘ j 
ichaikovsky the man must have had 


something to do with the likewise un 
mentioned 


[he ot 


strong points of his mus 


her chapters are written by 


number of men, each discussing Tchai- 
kovskys methods and results in one of 
the categories of his works. Most of 
them are neither as good as Mr. Abra- 


ham’s own chapter on the Operas not 
as bad as Erik Blom’s on the concertos: 
and one difficulty with some of the good 
ones—for example, the Soviet Russian 
writer A. Alshvang’s chapter on the 
songs—is that they 

of detailed 


hasn't heard, 


offer pages and pages 
music one 
which are therefore mean- 
(The Soviet censor’s stamp, so 
to speak, is Alshvang’s statement that 
Ichaikovsky, sank into somber 
abysses of despair in his creative work. 
He constantly strove toward an optimis- 
tic acceptance of life,” and that his 
“tragic characters always adopt a posi- 
tive attitude towards life.’’) 

In “The Music of Schubert” (Norton: 
$3.75) Kathleen L: 
piano music reveals a fantastic lack of 
as, for example, in this 
of the hair-raising middle 


discussions of 
ingless. 


never 


ine’s chapter on the 


-<+ | > 
unde rstanaing— 


de scription 


section of the slow movement of the 
posthu mous A major Sonata: ". .. a 
lively episode, which, with its rushing 


and trills, 
belongs more correctly to a divertisement 
d la bongrotse than to a sonata move- 
' J. A. Westrup’s chapter on the 


resonant tremolandos, 


’ 


ment. 
chamber music isn’t much better; but 
Alec Robertson's on the songs is more 
perceptive; and Mosco Carnet’s on the 
orchestral music is superb. 





Letters to the Editors 











A Free Translation 
Dear Sirs: A long time ago, Hesiod 
wrote a book called “Works and Days,” 
in which he excoriated the parasitism of 
his day. The following is a free tran- 
slation of the theme with an eye to the 
esent 

Once upon a time 

There was a race of men 

Living in the slime 

Like pigs in a pen; 

Today they're in penthouses 

Drinking and drunk 

Living like louses 

In the pelt of a skunk. 

MARTIN WOLFSON 

Brooklyn, August 7 


By His Own Words 

Dear Sirs: In your July 26 issue, May- 
nard Kniskern takes J. M. Martinez to 
task for considering M. Jacques Maritain 
a reactionary, He respectfully refers 
Martinez to Maritain’s “True Human- 
ism.’ What, I wonder, is Mr. Kniskern’s 
definition of a reactionary? Is it ‘one 


who favors a movement towards a 
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former political or social policy”? If so 
has he read ‘True Humanism” ? 

In that book, as elsewhere, Maritain 
certainly displays a deep nostalgia for 
“a former social policy,” namely tha 
of the Middle Ages. He holds that 
“nowadays we can be terribly envious 
“consecrational” polity 
“the mighty and sublime, too grea: 
and too sublime, conception of the 
medieval papacy in the days of its 
plenitude” (pp. 141 f.).... 

Maritain agrees that we cannot now 
reestablish such a happy, terribly envi- 
able condition. But we could start out 
he thinks, with a “true humanism,’ 
state of affairs in which a new “Chris. 
tian commonweal” is set up, which “i 
order to avoid greater evils . . . could a: 
should tolerate (to tolerate is not 
approve) ways of worship more or ics 
distant from the truth’’ fobviously, C: 
tholicism} (p. 160). The state woul 
collaborate with the church, as an age: 
of a higher order, and assist it “in t 
fulfilment of its rightful mission” —e.¢ 
in education (pp. 172 f.). This stat: 
would “not in the least demand sy 
beginning a profession of faith in th: 
whole of Christianity from each man 
(p. 200; my italics), but out of it, 
seems, there might one day arise a nev 
“consecrated Christian” culture (p. 204) 
Would not the “evil” of toleraticn, 
that day, be excised ? Would it not again 
become “appropriate” (p. 172) to use 
force to “protect the faith and the com- 
munity against disintegrating —— 
and normal for crowds to lynch heretic 
by “natural impulse” (p. 173) ? In other 
words, would not ‘‘the mighty and sub 


of the medieval 
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lime conception of the medieval papacy 
the days of its plenitude” be in a 
sood way at last to be realized? In 
Scholasticism and Politics’ Maritain 
says that “new humanism” ought to 
reate something new in relation to 
se five centuries behind us,” namely, 
reassume in a purified climate all the 
work of the classical period’’—the 
elfth and thirteenth centuries (p. 9). 
ne this, or does it not give grounds 
for the belief that Maritain “favors a 
movement towards a former political 
or social policy’’—and is, accordingly, a 
reachhonary ¢ AD, HAENTZSCHEL 


Valparaiso, Indiana, August 9 


A Gratuitous Generalization? 
Dear Sirs: In the review of my book, 
reason’s Peace,” Mr. C. A. Welsh 
iakes the statement that my persper tive 
is defective in that I incorrectly impute 
many lisjunctive circumstances to an 
I. G. Farben influence or formula. 
The reviewer thus alleges as a fact 
his disparagement v — as he does 
t cite any examples, discredits any or 
ill of the entire series of p ; of the 
pattern of I. G. Farben’s hidden influ- 
ence inside this country. Obviously, he 
must have in mind numerous passage 
in the book which he believes justify 
his allegation. But he has not mentioned 
2 single such passage. 


ictu res 


In commen upon this gratuitous 
neralization, as an attack upon the 


itegrity of my work, I suggest that Mr. 
not to have read my 
preface which states clearly that its chap- 
ters are he 
largely concerned with ‘‘Farben’s infl 
nce in American industry,’ but cover 
the very much larger pattern of “the 

dowy designs that repeatedly have 
come up through the fabric of our in- 
lustrial, social, and political life—an 
interlocking design of espionage, sabo- 
tage, and corruption.” 

I hereby challenge Mr. Welsh to 
point out the specific examples which 

> alleges are incorrectly included by 
me to picture some aspect of those 
designs. HOWARD W. AMBRUSTER 


We 


W/el<] ; 
W eisn appear rs 


not, as incorrectly says, 


stheld, New Jersey, July 2 


Gratuitous Irrelevancies? 
Dear Sirs: Reaction which criticism 
evokes from authors who have os 
nitted their wares for public inspecti 
is rarely impartial. This particular re- 
sponse is no exception. 
It is absurd, of course, for Mr. Am- 
bruster to suggest that I have made “‘an 
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lected one | 


to | 


nts which seem to me 
book. First, he is utterly 
monistic in analyzing the causes of what 
he describes as “‘the shadowy designs 
that repeatedly come up through 
the industrial, and 
pt litical life 
specialist, and for the fore- 
shortened perspective noted. Morcover, 
literary taste, at least 
to hinge in 


of the po 
weaken the 


have 


fabric of our social, 


accounts 


it is questionable 
for a book of this nature, 
so many place 
told you so’s” which, in many instances, 
are irrelevant to anything but personal 
history. At numerous points throughout 
the book, the pert own letters are 
ieteodunnd as evidence and, while they 


may be of autobiographical interest, they | 


scarcely be said to represent ob- 
jective scientific data anent the problem 
with which the book deals. Inevitably, 
the clarity of perspective suffers from 
the confusion of personal and historical 


could 


events, especially since scant differentia- 
tion in the relative importance of the 
two strata of material is made. 

There are other elements which seem 
to me to weaken the book, but without 
detracting from it as a document of in- 


terest, such as the eschewal by the author | 


of the most important problem which 
the book defines: how to counteract and 


forestall the influence without which 


Farben’s plans could not have been | 
The author, as I said in my | 


feasible. 
review, may be credited with “direct 
and intimate acquaintance with nearly 
every phase of his subject”—but scarcely 
with omniscience, and hardly with ana- 
lytical perspicacity or literary grace in 
evaluating so important a part of mod- 
ern economic history. CC. A. WELSH 


Arlington, Virginia, August 5 





BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


hoose your own and save 25%. Order any 
a you went. Pay for it ofter you get it. 
Sneetng 25% credit on its price. Do this four 
times. Then use your credit for further books. 
Let us send you our detailed brochure or 
simply place your first order now. 
BONUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. N-3 
598 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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A country setting for Sea Shore Pleasures. 
Swim, fish, golf, play tennis, ride, sail—do 
everything that makes a vacation paradise. 
Dance to the music of a well-known orchestra, 
Americen cuisine. 

troimed counsellors. 


MT. SINAI, LONG ISLAND 
65 miles from N. Y. Near Port Jefferson. 
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Program for children by 
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Relax, Rejoice with Summer at 


T okecrest 


On Hunn's Loke Stanfordville, 

*) miles from N. Y. Ideal location in the > a 
of DUTCHESS COUNTY. Excellent accom- 
modations. Cordial hospitality. erdoe 
Library. All seasonal sports. Via N. Y. C. R. R. 
to Amenia, N. Y. Open all year 

WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 

EVA BERG, Director 


Stanfordville 2328 











CHILDREN’ S CAMP 


rWALTELL HOUSE o™szaxe 7 


MT. BETHEL, PA. Bangor 6273 
VACATION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Modern farm hotel combined with progressive 
children’s camp. 75 miles from New York, 
All rooms with private bath. Meat, poultry, 
dairy products and vegetables from the we | 





Rates: — Adults $65 Week — Children $50 Week 
WN. ¥.: Elf_la Frankel, 241 East 18th St. LE 2-5864 
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, Co-educational, Bearding and Country Doy } 
>». Schocl. 40 miles from New York City. ¢ 
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of academic subjects. Cultural and Prac- 
tice! Arts, and ali Sports including Horse- 
beck riding. 

Christina Steel v. H. Bogesiovsky, Ph.D. 


Tel., Dor. 5-1425 
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Ans 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


MILLIONS OF USED, RARE and out- 
of-print books stocked in 15 cities. Men- 
tion interests if catalogues are wanted. 


TAAB, 529 S. Melville St., Phila. 43. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








HOME BUILDING INFORMATION 


| On your specific problems by qualified de- | 
signer, builder and engineer, regarding | 
PLAN DESIGN, STRUCTURE, MATERIALS 
COSTS, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, Ete. 
| tndividwal, @etailed and unbiased answer to any 
singte question $2; check, cash or money order te: 
TeCTON, °. ©. Box 116 
Statien F » Milwaukee 9, Wis, 











BUSINESS PROPOSITION of interest 
to physician, M.D. astrologer, under 50 
years, must speak French. Box 1728, 
c/o The Nation. 


CIGARETTES 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; poaree 
Send check or money\order, ACE 

ORDER CO., East Orange 1, N. J. 
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LANGUAGES 


| 
| LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
| EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 





French, German, Russian or any of 29 
languages by quick, easy Linguaphone 
Conversational Method. You learn by listen- 
ing. Save time, work, money. Available 
Send for FREE 
book. 81 RCA 
Bidg., 


Linguaphone Institute, 
New York 20, N. Y 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 45-0956. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocation, psychological problems. 
Fee $3.00. 











CURRIES 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD CURRIES: 
Your request with a 3¢ stamp will bring 
you our Recipe Booklet of precise Indian 
recipes for making curries of chicken, lamb, 
shrimp and vegetables. Learn the simple 
principles of using this condiment; it 
changes ordinary foods into new and de- 
lightful dishes. 


JAVA-INDIA CONDIMENT CO. 


IMPORTERS 


442 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 











For chain store, branch department store 
or high-type home office building, we offer 
for long-term lease the magnificent, modern 
Stone Front fireproof former First National 
Bank Building at Boston Post Road and 
Mamaroneck Avenue, in Mamaroneck, 3 
stories, basement and cellar. Impressive 
architecture and layout. 2 Elevators. L. N. 
Rosenbaum & Son, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, 





FARMS @© ACREAGE 





FAMOUS MEMBER of Metropolitan 
Opera wants quick sale of his 100 acre 
farm; easy distance of Tanglewood; 7-room 
salt box; bath; electric; fireplace; artesian 
well; view; one room studio; plantation 
evergreens; privacy; partly furnished; pos- 
session immediate. $7,000 total price. 
BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below “eo 
rices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. Y 
el. 2515 M. 
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